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College Words and Customs, 


Wuewn we undertook this paper, we had intended to notice the new 
edition of College words and customs lately published by Mr. Hall. 
But the subjects thus suggested grew so much, as we proceeded upon 
their investigation, that we are reluctantly compelled to postpone all 
mention of this excellent book until a future number. 

At the extremity of that leg of New England, which has been pro- 
nounced by competent authority to be ever ready to inflict a geograph- 
ical kick upon invaders, reposes the queer village of Provincetown. 
The products are whale-captains, whortleberries, codfish and sand. This 
last commodity is so remarkably abundang¢ that wheel-carriages, except 
the gig of a presiding elder, or the stray cart of an enterprising tin- 
peddler, are seen only through the spectacles of books. A little urchin 
who once came across One of these miraculous vehicles, hung on behind 
out of pure boyish instinct, and when the proprietor asked him the na- 
ture of his business in that particular locality, he replied with great 
naivete, that he had got aboard to see him steer without a rudder. 
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Now College words and customs are so familiar to those who are 
continually practising the one and speaking the other, that we are apt 
to pass them by as needless themes for thought and record, and to for- 
get entirely that outside barbarian world to whom our modes of life are 
as queer and wondrous as are the rudderless crafts above-mentioned to 
the good folks of Provincetown. 

Every old College is a microcosm. It has its own laws, language and 
institutions. If we look into the venerable cloisters of Oxford and 
Cambridge, we see these peculiarities in full activity. Their stately aca- 
demic structures turn their backs upon the common world, and look in 
subjectively upon the enclosed quadrangles, across which gownsmen flit 
as (distinct in appearance ‘and idiosyncracy as the money changers of 
Lombard street. This is the development of centuries. 

American College life is less peculiar and exclusive. It is based upon 
the old English system, but modified by our republican institutions. To 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, may be traced our laws and 
studies, and the custom of living in commons. Freshman servitude had 
its origin in the “ fagging” of the English public schools, The bully 
club, football, burial of Euclid, pow-wow, biennial jubilee, statement of 
facts and multifarious secret societies, are native to the manor born. 

At the present day, the differences between our Collegiate customs 
and those of the English Universities, are as striking as our national 
characteristics. We should open big eyes to see any favored body of 
men arrayed in distinctive costume—having the best things at dinner 
and obtaining their Bachelor’s degree by a lower standard of examina- 
tion than the rest of their Class, We should wonder even more to find 
the “Dons” mingling, primi inter pares, in games of cricket, in skating 
and racing—inviting undergraduates to convivial entertainments, drink- 
ing mulled port with them and playing whist for a shilling a point. 

There is the same diversity in details. The English tutor combines 
the functions of private teacher, locating officer, guardian, and jolly 
companion. ‘Their attendance on morning prayers is optional. Ours is 
not. Our sweeps are male; theirs female. There the student’s grade is 
settled by examinations alone. Here it is commonly believed that some- 
thing depends upon daily recitations. A Cantab, after being “ plucked,” 
may solace himself with the connubial endearments of a better half. A 
Yalensian, who should be found wedded to anything besides his books, 
would obtain the valedictory extraordinary. The English student must 
still dine in commons, and while within the College walls must appear 
in the square cap and long gown. Here the hungry academician may 
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patronize the “Shanghai,” or the “ Crocodiles,” and be blameless, and, 
in point of apparel, may array himself in the waistcoat of Prince Vor- 
tigern’s grandfather, or project his head through a hole in a blanket at 
his sovereign will. 

But it is time to speak more particularly of Yalensian customs. And 
first, of three which have fallen into desuetude, viz, Commons, Fresh- 
man servitude, and Bullyism. The system of Commons began in 1718, 
when the first. Collegiate building was erected in front of what is now 
South College, and the Trustees imitated the policy of Thescus, by col- 
lecting into one community the students who were scattered throughout 
Milford, Guilford, Saybrook, Wethersfield, and other adjoining villages. 

In the old dining hall, everything was convenient. Until 1763, pray- 
ers were held in the same room. The books were kept up stairs. The 
kitchen was in such close proximity that the spatter of frying pork must 
have mingled quite unesthetically with the responses of the liturgy. 
At this table Jonathan Edwards drank his beer, and Joel Barlow ate 
the original of his “hasty pudding.” Here Timothy Dwight met with 
becoming dignity the advances of a portly Sophomore named David 
Humphreys. Here the elder Aaron Burr discussed Theology with his 
classmate Bellamy, and Noah Webster smilingly told his corapanions 
that in his class * the “Brothers” had thirty-three men out of forty. 
Rare times they must have had at that old table. 

After a period of sixty-four years arose a new dining hall, which still 
remains as a memorial of olden times. Where now, at noon, Professor 
Silliman manipulates and deflagrates, and makes the heart heavy with 
knotty problems and chlorine gas, the College butler, !in 1782, illus- 
trated the doctrine of definite proportions to about two hundred and 
fifty students, who then partook of their initiatory dinner. It was of 
Lacedzemonian frugality as well as conventuality. The staple articles of 
diet were potatoes+HO, and beef well indarated with the chloride of 
sodium. It was to an extra-osseous pyramid of this corned-beef, that a 
hungry wit applied the classic apothegm, “ Nil de mortuis nisi bonum.” 
Upon another occasion, a somewhat dissipated wit complained of the 
fare. The old woman who officiated as cook, told the President it was 
better than he desarved. “Yes,” returned the conscience-smitten grum- 
bler, “it is better than I deserve as a sinner, but not so good as I de- 
serve at seven and sixpence a week.” Those whose pocket-money held 
out, might procure “sizings” from the butler. This functionary held 
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quite a lucrative office, his profits amounting to about $1000 per annum. 
He sold about five hundred pies a week at sixpence apiece. The wait- 
ers, about sixteen in number, were appointed from the poorer students 
by the Faculty, as the monitors are now. They were generally supposed 
to look out for number one. The beverage for dinner was cider, which 
was contained in large pewter pitchers at each end of the table. Up to 
1815, tumblers were an unknown luxury. Each man drank in turn from 
the pewter, the galvanic effect of which gave a perceptible addition to 
the flavor of the contents. 

The luxurious breakfasts strongly reminded one of the brimstone-and- 
treacle mornings of Dotheboy’s Hall. They consisted of an olla po- 
drida, hashed up from the remnants of yesterday’s dinner, fried into a 
consistency which baffled digestion and wasa perpetual commentary on 
the interrogatory of Horace, 

“ Quid hoc veneni saevit in precordiis ?” 

To this the technical answer of our fathers was, “Slum.” By way 
of variety, this compound was served both dry and wet. The morning 
drink was coffee. It is curious to observe that a general custom of the 
boarding houses at the present time, originated in the old hall. I mean 
the practice of having oysters on Sunday. 

Any one who could get a doctor’s certificate to the blessings of a 
chronic dyspepsia, or an incipient cholera-morbus, was sent to the In- 
valids’ table, where he enjoyed better fare. To these accommodations a 
Senior or a Tutor prefixed and affixed a grace, during the delivery of 
which two forks were sometimes observed sticking into each potato on 
the table. 

The Tutors themselves sat at elevated tables, and, getting but little 
chance to eat, from time to time rapped with their knife-handles to call 
to order some indecorous mal-content who compared the bread to bricks 
or started up the second Perfect Indicative of Baivw, to denote a disin- 
clination to ill-cooked lamb. 

Connected with these times, was the custom of “ podding,” as it was 
called. Whenever pease were to be boiled for dinner, all undergradu- 
ates were summoned to assist in shelling them, and if any man was 
absent, the rest collected the pods and threw them, without ceremony 
into the delinquent’s room. 

After the abolition of the buttery, in 1817, the “sizings” were pur- 
chased at a store which stood on the site of the cellar just west of 
Pond’s old establishment, and the proprietor, by various little arts well 
known to his successors, continued to amass quite a considerable fortune. 
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Supper (hardly éea, for this beverage was little used in those days) was 
provided by the students in their own apartments. Cellar room was 
rented for the storage of their apples and other provisions, and this cel- 
larage cost more than the rent of a college room. Supper in com- 
mons was discontinued as early as 1759. The public meal consisted 
of bread and milk, with the alternative of apple pie, in case the cows 
didn’t come home in season. 

The old hall was the scene of much disorder. Isaac C. Bates,-who 
graduated in 1802, and was afterward a senator of the United States, 
was distinguished for his physical powers. On one occasion he admin- 
istered a severe chastisement to Schowles, the head cook, because the 
pewter platters were not clean, and the table was not kept in proper 
order. Rev. Mr. Mitchell mentions a charge while he was in college of 
six hundred tumblers and thirty coffee pots destroyed or carried off in a 
single term. Just before the old hall was abandoned, there was a three 
days’ rebellion of the Freshmen and Sophomores, which required all the 
gentleness and firmness of President Day to quell. 

The new hall (now the Cabinet building) was opened in 1819, under 
better auspices. Every effort was made to remove all just grounds of 
complaint. It was intended to give to the meals all the comfort and order 
which is obtained in well regulated families. The professors dropped in 
to dinner on rainy days. The tables were mahogany instead of pine. 
They were abundantly supplied with crockery. Nor was it all mere 
show. By the enthusiastic efforts of the new steward, Mr. Stephen Twin- 
ing, the board was laden with the fat of the land. His first dinner was 
a triumph of culinary skill. But after it was over, Mr. Twining remark- 
ed to the President, “I have got through with one dinner, but 1 don’t 
know how I shall ever get through with another.” There was no reason 
to complain of Mr. Twining’s administration. He provided 5000 Ibs. of 
turkey the first term, and oysters twice a week. The price for all these 
good things was only $2 a week, and this was twenty-five cents more 
than had been anticipated. 

The West Hall was an establishment which stood on the college 
ground west of South College. Notice is first given of its opening in 
the annual catalogue of 1827. It is last mentioned in the catalogue of 

1838-39. Here good board was obtained at about fifty cents less than 
the usual rate per week. 

For a while the new arrangement worked beautifully, and more than 
justified the hopes of success which had been entertained. But by de- 
grees, disorder and discontent crept in. This came to a focus in 
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the “ great rebellion” of 1828, in consequence of which about forty 
students were sent away from their Alma Mater never to return, “and 
finally, in 1843, commons were abolished, and with them the organized 
insubordination and degradation of manners to which they necessarily 
gave birth. 

We come now to speak of the custom of Freshman servitude. The 
nature of this institution, as it still exists in the great public schools of 
England, may be illustrated by an anecdote found in Roger’s Table- 
Talk. The young Lord Holland, while at Eton, was “fag” to one of 
the boys in the upper “form.” Among other delicate attentions he was 
required to toast bread. The poor boy did this with his fingers till his 
mother sent him a toasting fork. But he was not let off so easily. The 
fork was broken over his head, and he was ordered to scorch his digitals 
as before. As a consequence of this treatment Holland’s right hand 
was shriveled all his life. 

Nothing so barbarous as this was ever perpetrated at Yale. Never- 
theless, a Freshman had to take heed to his ways. On the first morn- 
ing of the term, instead of merely receiving a direction in regard to his 
studies, the tyro heard a long rigmarole of etiquette drawn up with the 
minuteness of the old Germanic laws. He was told when and where to have 
his hat on, how fast he might walk, which side of the stairs he might take 
what kind of clothes he might wear. He was still further gratified by the 
intelligence that he was liable at any time of study or recreation, to 
be hauled before a high court of Seniors to be tanght manners, and, in 
the intervals of instruction, exhortation, and reproof, to work off his 
spleen by carrying billet-doux to the post office, pumping water for his 
superior’s ablutions, bringing pipes and cider from the butler’s, and per- 
forming various other functions of an errand boy and valet de chambre. 
The principle which governed this feudal state of things may be learned 
from the following extract from the Freshman laws, printed as early as 
1764.* 


“ It being the duty of the Seniors to teach Freshmen the laws, usuages, and cus- 
toms of the College, to this end they are empowered to order the whole Fresh- 
man class, or any particular member of it, to appear, in order to be instructed 
or reproved, at such time and place as they shall appoint, when and where 
every Freshman shall attend, answer all proper questions, and behave decently. 
The Seniors, however, are not to detain a Freshman more than five minutes 
after study-bell, without special order from the President, Professor, or Tutor.” 


* Vide Pres. Woolsey’s Hist. Dis., page 54. 
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The Seniors were perfecti morum, and it was deemed but fair that 
they should have the perquisites of Freshmen service. Thus, this sys- 
tem of servitude was made up of two customs—one which required the 
Freshman to run errands, and the other to submit with becoming grace 
to the “lecturing” of the Seniors. With the first practice there were 
manifested repeated symptoms of dissatisfaction toward the close of the 
last century. Five men in particular claimed the honor of its abolition, 
viz, Dr. Matthew Marvin, Dr. M. J. Lyon, John D. Dickinson, and 
William Bradley, who entered college in 1770, and Amasa Paine,* who 
entered the following year. Their claims, however, are not sufficiently 
warranted by facts. They are entitled to all praise for their generous 
efforts in opposing this servile institution, and for raising a strong feel- 
ing against it while they were in college. 

But we find that the practice of running of errands, with some slight 
modifications, was sanctioned by college law as late as 1800, and that 
this sanction was not formally revoked until the year 1804. 

Meanwhile, the usage of “lecturing” the Freshmen continued in full 
force. The last class which was subject to this ludicrous indignity was 
that of 1813. The last of the prefects consoled themselves with the re- 
flection that they had exercised their functions so thoroughly that the 
business was done up for all time. Some of the graver and more consid- 
erate men of the class of 1810, who lamented the vexations and abuses 
attendant upon the power of the Seniors, labored for its overthrow. 
Professor Goodrich and Professor Andrew, with some of their class- 
mates, petitioned the Faculty for their interference. This was granted, 
and the last traces of the old regime passed away with the autumn of 
1809. 

This “ lecturing” system was founded upon the law above mention- 
ed, which made it the duty of the Seniors to inspect the manners of gen- 
tlemen who had recently entered college. Never in the history of juris- 
prudence was there a law so liberally interpreted. 

By the kindness of a member of the class of 1813, who has since 
risen to a leading rank among American savans, we have obtained a 
particular description of the operation of this law, which description he 
narrated to us as follows: 

“The business of lecturing Freshmen was carried on by mem- 
bers of the Senior class, who met in the evening at the room of 








* Grandfather of Warren K. Southwick of the Senior class, 
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some classmate, for the purpose of having a little fun with the Freshmen. 
The presiding genius of the meeting (magister bibendi) was sometimes 
decorated with the insignia of office, being wrapped in a capacious 
cloak, with an old continental tri-cornered hat on his head, and elevated 
on a temporary platform. The candidate was made to stand within the 
door, and was sometimes ordered to toe a crack; but in my day, the 
Freshmen generally understood their rights too well to submit to this 
indignity. But perhaps an example or two will better illustrate the 
nature of the ceremony than any general remarks. 

“T had scarcely seated myself at my study table, my first evening at 
college, when a messenger (whom I afterwards recognized as a Sopho 
more) appeared at my door. ‘Does O, room here?’ said he, in a very 
confident and somewhat contemptuous tone. I answered in the affirma- 
tive. ‘You must go to North College, south entry, third loft, corner 
room, back side—the Seniors want you.’ Being quite astranger on the 
ground, and the message being delivered with an affected volubility, 
expressly designed to perplex a Freshman, I declared my inability even 
to find the room. Upon this he repeated the same order faster than before, 
leading me still deeper in the fog. But it was his unavoidable duty ‘to 
bring the Fresh, and so after repeated efforts to get it through my 
skull, (upon the thickness of which he took occasion to remark,) he said 
in quite an imperious tone, ‘Come along, then—follow me.’ He led me 
through the mazes of several dark college entries, until at length ascend- 
ing two pairs of stairs, he rapped at the Senior’s door, which was imme- 
diately opened, and here ended his commission. 

“The room was so full of smoke, that I could but dimly descry the 
individuals of the company, but plainly saw it was filled. Not beirg 
myself a smoker, the air of the room agreed badly with my respiratories, 
and I began first to cough, and then to sneeze, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the Seniors, which the moderator checked, by saying with all 
gravity, ‘Gentlemen will observe due solemnity on this occasion” At 
this moment a member of the class (whom I easily identified by his cor- 
pulent figure, and afterwards learned that his name was J. S. K. B.) 
thrust his head in at the door, and exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, Professor 
Kingsley says you must teach this young gentleman what’s what, as he 
knows nothing of the world.” This was the signal for commencing busi- 
ness; and the Chairman remarked, that ‘he hoped that gentlemen 
would be faithful to the trust committed to them by the government of 
the college, and give this young man the advice which he seemed so 
much to need! Whereupon the lectures began. 
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“The first speaker took up the subject of Tobacco, most earnestly ad- 
vising me never to form the vile habit of either chewing or smoking— 
a piece of advice more necessary to me, he said, as it manifestly dis- 
agreed with my constitution. Probably it was the consciousness of the 
ridiculous figure I should make if I were to sneeze at this moment, that 
actually set me a going again, which furnished a beautiful and practical 
application of the first lecture. My mortification and disgust was so 
great, that I here date my first antipathy to tobacco, which I have ever 
since held in utter abomination. 

“The Chairman remarked that the young gentleman would naturally 
expect from the age and experience of men who had climbed the hill be- 
fore him, some counsel in regard to his studies, and he would call on 
Mr. X., who, he said, being so great an adept, (he was one of the poorest 
scholars in the class,) could and ought to lend a helping hand to youth- 
ful aspirants. Mr. X. proceeded at once to descant, in the most pomp- 
ous style, on the dignity of learning in general, and of the Greek 
language in particular, for which, he said, he had always himself had a 
remarkable passion. Soon, he added, I should commence the study of 
Homer, that noble old bard. He would almost advise me to commit 
the whole of him to memory, but as my time might not suffice for that, 
he would indulge the hope that I would at least make one lofty senti- 
ment my own: 


cw TamaperBoucvos xpoospn wedag cimds ’AxIAASIs. 


“The next speaker preferred against me sundry charges, such as 
breaking windows, and running out of the Chapel and dining hall be- 
fore the Seniors ; the dangerous tendency of which irregularities he set 
forth, purely, as he said, out of regard for my good. To him succeeded 
Mr. G., whose department, in the lecturing system, was that of the 
manners of the Freshmen about the premises. I cannot properly re- 
peat his advice and exhortation, but long afterwards, on one Com- 
mencement day, I met the same gentleman in conversation with his 
classmate, Professor A. As I approached, Professor A. said, ‘ Mr. O., let 
me make you acquainted with my classmate, Mr. G., of South Carolina.’ 
I had heard that Mr. G. had thrown off his youthful levities and be- 
come a highly respectable citizen. I was therefore happy to meet him, 
but without thinking that he would remember the sort of lecture he 
gave me thirty years before, I said I hardly needed an introduction, 
having made the acquaintance of Mr. G. on such an occasion, when he 
wasmy Senior. Contrary to my expectation, the whole scene appeared 

VOL, XXII. 2 
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to come fresh to his recollection. He looked quite embarrassed, and 
began to apologize for his rudeness, by alleging the license of former 
Seniors towards the Freshmen, when Professor A. (who is a man of 
ready wit) came to his rescue. ‘Rather say, brother G., that in conse- 
quence of your good advice, Mr. O. has made so much more of a man 
than was ever expected of him.’ 

“ Among these light-minded young men, there was one who seemed 
quite out of place, being in point of talents and standing among the 
first scholars of the Class. Although a lover of amusement, yet, when 
his turn came to lecture, he evidently sought to inspire us with admi- 
ration (of which he was excessively fond) by offering me valuable coun- 
sels in a diction unusually elegant. I had been advised by an older 
friend who had passed through College before me, to bear the Seniors’ 
taunts and insults with meekness, or at least with indifference, as they 
would thus discover that there was little fun to be got out of me, and 
would not trouble me long. I therefore stood as still and dumb as a 
statue, until the Chairman gave me leave to retire. Then reaching for 
my hat, which I had laid on the leaf of a chair near the door, I found it 
was missing. One hat after another was handed me, with the inquiry, 
‘Is this it, sir? ‘Is this it, sir? till my own hat came up. I was then 
detained some minutes longer to receive an additional lecture on the 
necessity of cultivating habits of carefylness in my affairs. 

“ At length I made my exit into the dark entry. But my head was 
so completely turned, that I groped about a long time before I found the 
stairs. Since I have become, by long residence, so familiar with all 
parts of the College buildings, I have often smiled how I felt my way, 
for the first time, out of North Middle, which then appeared to my 
Freshman perceptions another Cretan labyrinth. 

“T learned from my classmates their respective adventures with the 
Seniors, and found that some of them fared much worse than I did. 
Kane, who was a modest and beautiful youth, (afterwards U. 8. Senator 
from Illinois,) was brought before the Sanhedrim, and solemnly warned 
not to follow the course of the gentleman of that name mentioned in 
the Old Testament, perbaps his ancestor. If they found one who had 
brass enough to return their jokes, this doubled the sport, and such a 
subject was likely to be often summoned ‘before them. Such was my 
classmate E., a good scholar and an amiable man, but naturally gifted 
with a degree of assurance that nothing could daunt. They contrived 
to have a great time with E., and appointed W., one of the readiest 
wits in the Class, to manage the case. E. obeyed the summons, and 
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soon presented himself at the door; but instead of standing there, as 
was customary, he made for a chair that was vacant next to the Chair- 
man’s seat. ‘Young gentleman, (said W.,) you will stand by the 
door! ‘No, sir, (said E.,) being a lame man, I always sit,’ still 
advancing towards the vacant chair. ‘Why, really, Mister E., (said W., 
rising from his seat,) really, Mister E., wont you have my seat? ‘Thank 
you, sir,” said E., and sat down in the Chairman’s seat, leaving him stand- 
ing. By this time a stifled laugh began to run round the room, which 
added to the Chairman’s embarrassment, as he stood before the self-com- 
placent Freshman. But rallying a little, ‘E., (said he,) if you don’t 
mend your manners, you'll be a fool as long as you live.” ‘What! 
(said E..) a roo? ‘Yes, a root! ‘What, a stultus! ‘Yes, a 
stuttus !’ (with much emphasis.) ‘Behold the object? ‘I do, sir,’ 
(said E.,) politely bowing to the Chairman. The company could hold 
in no longer. W. beat a retreat. E. made off victorious, and was never 
troubled by the Seniors again.” 

Verily the Freshmen of the present day have abundant reason to 
bless their stars and improve their exalted privileges. J. M. BL 


Ghe Statue of Eve. 


Srrait of Beauty! Thou at length hast found 
A fitting temple—an abiding home. 

When, in Eternity, God’s early works 
Answered his will in silent loveliness, 

Then did’st thou dwell, of old ancestral years. 
In azure-girdled star-light, and the blush 

Of angel-haunted Eden, whose four streams 
Wandered ’twixt gold and sunshine to the sea 
The traces of thy smiling linger still 

In thy primeval palaces. But thou 

Did’st pine in secret for a holier shrine. 
Waiting for God to set his heavenly seal 
Upon the brow of Perrecr Womannoop. 
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Mother of Earth! If ever in our hearts 

Hath crept the unbidden shadow of a thought, 
Upbraiding thee for thine unwary deed 

That broke the fountain of so many tears— 
Forgive us—Oh! forgive us—while we bow 
Before the charm of thy repentant pride 

And lose thy frailty in thy look of love. 


Mother of Earth! It is to thee we owe 

The light that makes earth lovely. For from thee 
Gushed the first words of woman’s tenderness ; 
The earliest rapture of affection’s smile, 

And on thy lips quivered the world’s first kiss. 


And here art thou to-day, O gentle Eve! 

In marble resurrection. Art hath spoiled 

The grave of its first treasure, and thy sons 
Have come to worship at their mother’s knee 
Methinks if thou should’st draw another breath 
From out my pulseless and obedient heart, 
That thou would’st live forever—that thy locks 
Would gladly tremble on thy snowy breast—- 
Thine eyes disclose their magic and thy lips 
Unlock in benediction—that thy limbs 

Would burst the fetters of imprisoned gracé 
And move in youthful loveliness, as when 
Rustling of old the boughs of Paradise. 


Yet thou shalt live forever. For thou hast 

Too much of heaven to be the thrall of Death. 
Yes! Thoushalt live forever. For our souls 
Shall guard the image of thy beauty well, 

And bear it with us to Eternity. 

And thou—-amid the turmoil of this earthly life-- 
Shalt be a daily blessing on our way— 

A golden memory—a perpetual joy. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Public Amusements as Instruments used by Despotisms 
to Debase the People. 


BY HENRY BILLINGS BROWN, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS. 


Aone the instinctive principles of our nature, enumerated by philos- 
ophers, is a propensity to alternate action and repose. The Creator 
himself made provision for it, when the fiat, dividing the light from the 
darkness, was proclaimed from the Eternal throne. A temporal limita- 
tion is thus assigned to the ordinance, which declares that in the sweat 
of his brow shall man eat his bread. Human labor, however, must be 
limited in intensity as well as in time. Even in the hours of action, un- 
interrupted and toilsome exertion prostrates the faculties of body and 
mind. They crave a relaxation, that shall not be repose,—an occupation, 
that shall not be labor. This appetite, if ungratified, induces a restless- 
ness, that suffers no assuagement,—a morbid ill-humor, that defies all 
sympathy. Its natural products are amusements, which therefore result 
necessarily from the constitution of man, and are essential to his intel- 
lectual efficiency and physical vigor. The social principle, inherent in 
human nature, originally drew them from the precincts of the family 
circle into a wider communion, adapting them to man as a constituent 
of society. 

It is an old adage, that the manners of a country may be known from 
its amusements. They are, in truth, both an effect and a cause of 
national character. The very customs, of which they were the legitimate 
offspring, they intensify and perpetuate. Though always retaining to 
some extent, their original mould, they still keep pace with the national 
march in civilization, and that too, in accordance with a definite and 
universal law. 

In their infancy, governments are weak, and demand stout hearts and 
brawny arms to grapple with the Chimeras that seek to throttle them. 
Their policy is simple, straight-forward. Everything is made subservient 
to perfection in the military character. All men become soldiers: and 
all soldiers, patriots. Their swords are carried to the field, are laid by 
the anvil, are hung over the bedside. Girt with the righteous armor of 
defense, they go to their closets and their churches to invoke the “God 
of Battles.” 

Their amusements, likewise, have a higher signification than mere 
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diversion. They are an utterance of the universal sentiment, and are 
made to promote the grandest aims of legislation. Athletic games will 
be instituted to stimulate courage and a generous emulation, and to in- 
ure the body to the hardships of military life. Such were the sports of 
the stadium, the pentathlon, and the hippodrome. The games of Olym- 
pia were something more to the Grecians than simple amusements. The 
lessons taught them upon the banks of the Alpheus, were put in practice 
at Plataea, at Salamis, at Mycale. 

While public amusements retain this character ; while they fortify the 
bond of a common emotion; while they encourage a patriotic self-de- 
votement, and a manly independence, they are among the stanchest bul- 
warks of national liberty. But as time wears on, governments become 
matured; society advances in the arts of peace; and an intellectual, 
dethrones a merely physical dominion. Amusements undergo an _anal- 
agous change. Before, a bodily discipline: now, a mental recreation. 
An active participation in them is succeeded by passive enjoyment of 
them. The natural tendency to deterioration is developed by increased 
facilities for indulgence. Their influence, hitherto positively healthy, 
becomes at least equivocal. Bridle them by a firm system of ethics, and 
uphold them by a catholic policy, and they are healthy still: banish 
from them all moral restraint, and subject them to the surveillance of a 
selfish authority, and they become its sturdiest Atlas. 

Despotism demands of its subjects obedience to arbitrary Jaw. Such 
obedience, however, man, with a full knowledge of his capacities, will not 
cheerfully render to other than divine authority. Fear may wrest it 
from them ; a callous insensibility to degradation may induce them to 
yield it; but it cannot be the voluntary offering of a spirited people. 
Accordingly, force in the executive, and ignorance in the commons, are 
the main pillars of absolute power. A secret police to ferret out, and to 
betray the arcana of the human heart, and a servile army, to stifle the 
spasmodic outbursts of popular frenzy, are the constituents of the former : 
while beneath and back of these, fighting their surer yet bloodless bat- 
tles, public amusements are made to corrode every thought of discontent, 
every breathing for freedom, by substituting a preference for trifling 
pleasures,—an acquiescence in servitude, symptomatic of the most hope- 
less.ignorance. A judicious sifting must previously remove from them 
every enlarged view, every patriotic sentiment. Thus maimed, they are 
sent forth upon their ignoble mission. They satisfy, and the people are 
quiet: they preoccupy the mind, and they are blind to their condition. 
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In the aid which public amusements afford to the establishment and 
maintenance of despotic power, we recognize a twofold action: upon 
the individual, and upon society. 

As intelligence leads to liberal ideas, and a contempt for unlawful 
authority ; as a spirit of inquiry leads to an examination of old theories, 
and a rejection of false ones; as industry leads to a knowledge of the 
value of property, and a vindication of its rights; so “the jealous instinct 
of despotism” panders to self-indulgence, in hope of crushing these, and 
of extinguishing all that is generous in thought, and honorable in action. 
It finds no agent more efficient than public amusements. True, they do 
not directly diminish the amount of absolute knowledge ; on the contrary, 
they are even serviceable as illustrative and historical schools for popular 
instruction. They teach the capabilities of language, as an expression of 
universal thought. They reveal the wild throes of tumultuous passion, 
ebbing and flowing in the great estuary of the human heart. From the 
moulding crypts of the dead, they drag to light long buried customs 
and flaunt them in the specious finery of the stage. Virtue here meets 
its glad though late reward; vice its “wilds of woe.” Shallow and 
valueless these lessons, however, when considered with reference to the 
real wants of an enslaved people. 

But their influence does not stop here. Let amusements be injudi- 


ciously encouraged, and pleasure becomes a universal avocation. She 


demands of her votaries a slavish submission. She dampens their yearn- 
ings for nobler, purer joys. She disinclines them from the patient, 
mental application, requisite to comprehensive knowledge and fruitful 
thought. Not in schools of pleasure, are immortal minds trained to “act 
well their part.” But let the gates of education be closed to the sup- 
pliants who are seeking admission, and man’s innate thirst for knowledge, 
finding no gratification in its natural fountain, easily quenches itself in 
these gifts of a mocking benevolence. Where should be laid a ground- 
work deep and solid, there reigns a paltry sciolism. The arm of industry 
is palsied, for idleness is a legitimate and fatal consequent of popular ig- 
norance. The stamina of a sober, earnest people is gone. Gay, capricious, 
superficial, their life is “ a series of histrionic efforts,”* a comedy with 
a tragic catastrophe. 

Not here, however, do public amusements work with deadliest effect. 
The general sense of duty requisite to a well governed state, is under- 
mined. Public morality is an unrelenting foe to unrighteous authority. 





* De Quincey. 
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Acknowledging, when based upon the purest religion, but one God in 
Heaven, and but one vicegerent on earth, it is led to question the 
supremacy of pontiffs, and the divine rights of kings. It teaches respect 
for certain inalienable rights and obligations, on which it is the very 
spirit of despotism to infringe. Believing in a duty of national as well 
as individual progress, it recognizes a right of revolution, directly sub- 
versive of a conservative, arbitrary power. 

Here also, public amusements, though aspiring to the dignity of in- 
structors, exercise an influence corrupting and fatal. Begetting a distaste 
for the higher fruitions of which we are susceptible, they lay open the 
mind to the withering influence of vice. They create a centre of attrac- 
tion without the family circle, thus scattering seeds of discord in this 
cradle of universal brotherhood. They subject reason to the apotheosis of 
feeling, and thus snatch from life its most unerring guide. They unnerve 
the authority of conscience,—the indwelling Deity,—the inexorable 
judge. Thus enfeebled in his virtuous affections, man is incapacitated 
from virtuous action. History is not silent. Need we look beyond the 
amphitheatre for the brutal voluptuousness that characterized the Roman 
empire? How the imperial autocracy was built up and again torn down 
by these “ instruments of despotism ;” how the Catonian severity of the 


old republic was eaten out by a more than “ Daphnic luxury ;” how the . 


Roman mind was hardened, and its sensibilities blunted, by the combats 
of the arena, until the cry “Christianos ad leones,” could only fill the 
measure of their fury; how the former queen of the seas is at present 
affected by the only modern representatives of these ancient sports, the 
chronicles of the Coliseum and the Plaza tell, too truly,—too 
faithfully. 

Amusements strike a death-blow to public spirit,—the main stay of a 
free government. Guarding jealously the welfare of the state, public spirit 
with provident forethought anchors its aspirations in a paramount sys- 
tem of ordinances, which shall forever proclaim to unfeeling ambition,— 
‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come butno further :” with cautious wisdom it seeks 
for upright statesmen, who shall embody the spirit and vitalize the ener- 
gies of the nation; and, above all, with open hearted benevolence it 
extends to every class its crown jewels of free thought, free speech, and free 
action. If it fosters a modicum of social and temperate enjoyment as 
vonducive to public fraternization, it dissuades from a general and inor- 
dinate devotion to amusements as inimical to disinterested benevolence, 
—its ideal in action. It dissuades from them as eminently selfish in 
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their nature, and militating against the very essence of patriotism. 
Principles of action so mutually repulsive, cannot coéxist in the human 
mind. Let self-gratification be made the goal of existence, and interests 
of real importance will suffer a fatal neglect. Ingulfment in the dizzy 
maelstrom of pleasure precludes a cordial sympathy in generous emo- 
tion. Personal popularity is made the purchase of profusion,—the 
touchstone of integrity. Hero worship, Phonix-like, rises from the ashes 
of patriotism. The high road to dictatorial power is paved for him who 
has the courage and dexterity to guide hither the chariot of state. By 
a tacit, though vital compact, the priceless gem of liberty is bartered for 
a worse than useless bauble. As the sea chisels its way into the yielding 
cliff, not by the overpowering force of a single mighty billow, but by 
the attrition of an infinite series of minute ripples, each invisible in its 
effects ; so despotism accomplishes its work, not by a sudden and violent 
confiscation of ancient prerogatives, but in the garb of an unwilling re- 
cipient by the gradual and almost unperceived assumption of national 
liberties. 

In their action upon sociely, public amusements have, in common with 
monarchical power, a centralizing influence. Obviously, such a disposi- 
tion of forces is favorable to the preponderance of absolutism. Large 
masses of men, when beneath the eye of a regnant authority, are more 
readily controlled than an equal number scattered over a province. The 
searching eye of a police will more easily detect the first outworkings of 
sedition. Unable to take refuge in mountain fastnesses, a standing army 
can be brought to bear upon them. The Alps have been most heroic 
defenders of Swiss independence. In the streets of Altorf, Tell and his 
partisans would have quailed before the armies of Hapsburg. The cir- 
cumjacent country is usually governed, in a great measure, by the action 
of its metropolis. The history of despotisms is often but a history of 
cities. “Paris, c’est la France,” is an expression of significant import. 
Let servility and quiet be once established within the walls of a despotic 
capital, and, among the rural population, a feeling of reverence will na- 
turally spring up for a regal authority never seen, and known only 
through exaggerated rumors. “Omne ignotum pro magnifico,”* is a 
maxim of almost universal application. 

This overgrowth of a central city is a necessary consequent of the 
royal presence. Here is collected all that a kingdom can afford to gratify 
taste, or flatter power. Architecture contributes its “divinest forms” to 


* Tacitus. 
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garnish the abodes of princes. A sumptuous court attends the beck of a 
monarch, whose smile is fortune ; whose frown, ruin. 

Amusements, too, must be furnished for the idle and pleasure loving, 
that flock thither from every portion of the realm. Galleries of painting 
and of sculpture will be filled with ideals of the grandest material forms. 
Eloquent orators! yet uttering no word for liberty. The magic wand of 
art will call up in the midst of crowded streets, miniature landscapes of 
mountain and vale, grove and cascade, rivaling nature’s fairest creations. 
The stage will be robed in its most gorgeous apparel, and, while it teaches 
respect for earthly power, will be maintained by kingly munificence. 
Rich and poor will unite in doing homage to Thespian and Euterpean 
genius. 

The stately pageants of a sensuous religion will inculcate a reverence 
for the power, but not a love for the goodness of God. In an alliance of 
church and state, despotism assumes its most terrible form.* When the 
sublimest conception, which the human understanding is capable of 
grasping, is thrown into the scale against freedom; when an earthly 
obedience is made the sole avenue to the portals of an heavenly fruition ; 
when religion is made to minister to man’s most frivolous desires, as well 
as to his noblest aspirations; when the voice of God is made to speak for 
its downfall, the “forlorn hope” of liberty is indeed lost. The despot 
then rules alone, and is indeed a mon-arch. 

It is in the deeply rooted attachment to pleasures, that reformers, both 
religious and political, have encountered their most vigorous opposition. 
A radical change is seldom effected by a single stroke. They are relin- 
quished, if at all, in the natural progress from corporeal to intellectual 
enjoyment, from refinement to vulgar sensuality. Only by an incorpora- 
tion of the pompous ceremonials of Paganism into its own more refined 
worship, could Christianity be made acceptable to the Romans. The care- 
lessness of liberty during the reign of Charles II is an evidence that the 
terrible reaction that followed the suppression of amusements, was working 
out ifs legitimate results. 

Such being the inevitable tendencies of public amusements, when unre- 
strained by the safeguard of an unflinching morality, it would be natural 
to expect that demagogues would employ them to induce the premature 
decay of free institutions, and despots to give stability and perpetuity to 
an authority already established. Such is, universally, the fact. From the 
time when Semiramis rode over the walls of Babylon, attended by the 





* Pres. Woolsey. 
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rude splendor of her barbaric court, to the time when Fortune’s last fa- 
vorite dictated festive plays to Parisian boards at the birth of an heir; pub- 
lic amusements have entered largely into the structure of all absolute 
polities. Beneath their protecting aegis, Despotism maintains an almost 
undivided sway, from Moscow to Madrid, from Paris to Pekin. From the 
papal throne is still proclaimed to two obedient continents, the infallibility 
of the Romish church. The prospects of tyrants were apparently never 
more flattering. Like well-trained athletes, they have risen from each 
contest with courage unabated, and strength unimpared. 

What then shall be the end of all this? Shall despotism forever tri- 
umph? Shall man never be free? Shall papal tyranny see the end as it 
has seen the beginning of every existing government ?* Shall “leagued 
oppression ” always prove too strong for the Nemesis of patriotism? Not 
so. As the seed of wheat, though slumbering for many centuries in 
mummy cerements, when placed in its proper soil, wakes to life and 
brings forth its ripened grain ; so shall this seed of liberty, though smoth- 
ered long, very long beneath its load of resistless power, finally, by the 
resuscitative force of a mighty public will, be brought to light, and bring 
forth its perfect fruit unto everlasting life. 


Names and Nicknames. 

THERE seems to exist a pretty general belief that there is nothing in 
aname If so we have chosen a rather fruitless theme for disquisition, 
since according to the proverb “e nihlo nihil fit.” Yet there is not 
wanting sufficient authority for embodying trifles and nothings in grave 
discourse. Philips, haypier than many of his brethren in the possession 
of a shilling, gratefully selected it as the subject of his song. Cowper 
sat down to write upon a sofa. Shakspeare made “ Much ado about 
nothing.” Rochester penned a fine Latin poem “ De nihilo,” and doubt- 
less many Berkleian aspirants would be glad to imitate his example. 
But inasmuch as “ No” often means Yes ; and “ Nothing” in the mouths 
of school-boys and others frequently admits of a pregnant signification, 
let us proceed to give to this nothing a local habitation and a name. 


re, . 
* Macaulay. 
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Reader! There is everything in a name. Of course it gives us great 
pain to propose any doctrine contrary to the views of Shakspeare or 
Polyphemus, but we are ready to be martyrs in the cause, especially 
since all the Democrats in the country and Louis Napoleon to boot are 
on ourside. To this main army may be added such humbler allies as 
mad-dogs, statement of facts’ orators, forgers and autograph collectors. 

We are further persuaded of the great world of meaning inherent in 
names, by the extraordinary liberality and pertinacity with which they 
are administered in our institutions of learning. At infant school the 
gaping urchin begins by taking little doses of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. At preparatory school come the Muses and Furies, the seven 
kings of Rome, and the five rivers of hell. And when college comes, 
the hopeless disciple of hard names is smilingly introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of unnumbered tribes, whose life was as nomadic as the 
ascent of their own names, when the ingenuous young American makes 
palatal and guttural onslaught upon his decasyllabic foes. Tribes that 
would baffle the patience of Job and the nominivorous memory of Mith- 
ridates—tribes that did not know where they lived themselves—tribes 
that start up from every corner of the map like Robin Hood’s outlaws, 
and then dive to the opposite corners of other maps, as if playing hide 
and seek—Sacians and Sacesinians, Boreans and Hyperboreans, Kams- 
katchans and Pottawottamies, ring-tailed monkeys and speckled-nosed 
Jews all mingle together, by spasmodic locomotion, in double and twist- 
ed entanglement, till each individual jawbreaker becomes, as the poet 
so vividly expresses it, 


“A pathless comet and a curse.” 


In poetry and fiction the force of a name is quite apparent. We 
have heard of some one who wished to popularize the bard of Scios, 
and thus begins— 


“The wrath of Jenkinson the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered Grecian goddess sing.” 


Now, no one in his senses can have the slightest interest to know why 
Mr. Jenkinson was angry, because this quasi offspring of Peleus is a vul- 
gar fellow who has had the small pox, and sells old clothes round the 
corner. For the beautiful names of Tennyson or Poe—for Ligeia or 
Lilian—for Annabel or Isabel substitute Wilhelmina, Sophobonista, or 
any feminine Christian prefix that ends in y, (except Fanny and Mary,) 
and the charm is gone. 
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What is called pig-weed in botany becomes the “amaranth inwove 
with pearl” of Milton. If that great man had reflected upon “ what’s 
in a name,” he cuuld hardly have committed so gross a blunder as to 
cast his pearls before swine. It makes a difference whether we think of 
the Roman Forum under its ancient august title, or under the meaner 
modern soubriquet of Campo Vaccino—cow-pasture. We admire the 
sweetness of such names as Grove-Hall, Idlewild, and Riverside. What 
should we think to hear them transformed into Do-the-boys-Hall, 
Devil’s-peak, Home of the Holy Zebra? 

If any one would see, to the full extent, the indwelling force of a name, 
let him reflect upon those that belong to the characters of Dickens. 
Quilp and Krook make us shudder at their very mention. Guppy and 
Uriah Heep are redolent of meanness. Little Nell and Ada Clare, are 
the fitting vocal representatives of beauty and devoted love. If any one 
would seek further illustrations, let him take the names in the Ingoldsby 
legends, or in the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

I will not go so far as some who assert that there is a mysterious in- 
fluence in names which moulds the destinies of their possessor. Yet even 
here history seems to be on our side. The first emperor of Rome was 
Augustus, and so was the last. The first and last emperor of Byzan- 
tium was Constantine. Mahomet was the Alpha and Omega of the 
Arabian dynasty. Togrul, the last of the Seljucide rulers, was the name- 
sake of the first, and the modern Persian monarchy began and ended 
with Kaiumers. 

These are mysteries which we cannot fathom. But it is with the 
utmost confidence we claim that names are indices of personal charac- 
teristics. Every one is aware that Adam and Eve denote respectively 
origin and fruitfulness. And the names of all the ancient patriarchs are 
granted to be Hebrew, for something or other well known to Freeland 
and the Rabbis. That the names of various Greek persons, mentioned 
by Homer, are intimately connected with the science of Etymology, no 
Freshman, after the first term of his novitiate, would be reckless 
enough to deny. 

The Puritans made their nomenclgture exceedingly significant by call- 
ing their daughters Faith, Hope, Charity, Experience and Tribulation, 
and their sons Mahershalalhashbaz, and Hewhagaginpiecesbeforethelord. 
Praise-God Barebones is well known to fame. He had a brother 
who rejoiced in the appellation of “Unless-the-Lord-deliver-me-I-am- 
damned Barebones, which the wicked Cavaliers generally abbre- 
viated, by the omission of all before the ultimate epithet. In the thir- 
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teenth century, there was a whimsical custom which we still retain in 
such expressions as John Bull and Nicholas Frog, of giving nicknames 
to nations. The codfishing Hollanders were euphoniously denominated 

Kabbel-jauus-en-hocks. 

But I fancy that I hear some cautious skeptic object that although this 
might have been the case with our ancestors, it surely is not so now. 
“Tf the names of the fathers were significant of some personal trait or 
incident, what meaning was there when the little Mac, and Fitz, and O’, 
and Ap, and Bar, were baptized into their father’s names?’ In such 
cases, my dear objector, the root-name signified the pedigree, and person- 
alities were indicated by nicknames, as Biberius Cesar, Edward Long- 
shanks, Fatty Green. 

Some nicknames are tokens of popularity, .as “ good queen Bess,” 
“the little Corporal,” “gallant Harry Clay.” Some of malignity, as 
Lakers and Cockneys, applied to a noble band of poets. Some are 
ironical, as Liberals and Democrats. Some are affectionate, as the vari- 
ous epithets given by her guardian to the heroine of Bleak-House, such 
as “Little old woman,” “Cobweb,” “Mother Hubbard,” and “ Dame 
Durden.” So that we can, in most cases, detect some characteristic by 
a nickname, and if a person has no characteristic, why, then he will 
propably have no external symbol thereof. 

But even at the present time it is quite possible to read much mean- 
ing in names that are quite un-nicked. Exempli gratia, the name of 
Fremonter is as redolent of liberty as that of Buchaneer is of fillibuster- 
ing. I might mention other instances from among my acquaintance, if 
I could well conceal their names. Quite recently, in New Jersey, there 
was discovered beneath a bridge an infant, left there to perish. The 
good Samaritan, who drew out the foundling from the water, very appro- 
priately gave him the name of Moses Underbridge. Another case in 
point, is that of a man who called his first son Xerxes, and the second 
one Arta-xerxes, because he came arter the other. 

Another argument in our favor, is the fact that the number of names 
applied to an individual increases in the exact ratio of his renown. 
When the world was young, and learning and invention were scarce, 
one name was ample to express the worth of the very best of mankind. 
As time developed progress, two names became necessary, then three, 
till finally the virtues and achievements of an illustrious Roman citizen 
_ ¢alled into requisition the combined service of prenomen, nomen, cog- 
nomen and agnomen. The most exalted characters, Demigods and 
Deities, possessed an ex-officio array of names to which ordinary mor 
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tals could not rightfully aspire. Then gradually came the dark ages, 
and the world was satisfied with a less number. The modest English- 
man was content with a couple until the unprecedented stimulus, given 
to the Saxon mind in the latter part of the eighteenth century, required 
an additional prefix. Then arose Thomas Brinsley Sheridan, Charles 
James Fox, and other worthies similarly distinguished. So in America, 
which so far surpasses the rest of mankind in all the elements of great- 
ness, no mother would think for a moment that she had discharged her 
duty to a boy who might yet be President of this “ great and growing 
Republic,” unless she gave him at least three names with which to lay 
the foundation of his fortune. It is an interesting corroboration of our 
argument to observe that the royal families of Europe rival the ancient 
divinities from whom most of them sprang in the multitude of their 
patronymics. ‘ 

There are two influences which serve to bring out the spiritual nature 
of names, one legislative, and the other matrimonial. If any name is 
inadequate to express the character or circumstances of the owner, the 
law mercifully grants him another chance. He can make Poor, Rich ; 
Moody, Gay; Black, White. But without this legal arrangement the 
deformed can become transformed. The law happily, for most men, 
does not interfere with orthographical murder of the King’s English, 
And so our well-known friend, John Smith, can write his name Smith, 
Smyth, or Smythe ; the aristocracy of these advancing pari passu with 
the bad spelling. 

Then what a glorious opportunity is open to the female sex of select- 
ing an appropriate exponent of their charms and virtues, or, at any 
rate, an exponent of their good taste! Surely no young person of 
the “female persuasion,” could for an instant lend her countenance to a 
swain who, whatever his other attractions, possessed a bad name. Some 
philanthropists go so far as to express the conviction that by this means 
the world will at last get rid of all those pestiferous designations which 
by a figure of speech are called Christian. ; 

In conclusion, should any one blinded by Mammon, sneeringly inquire 
the pecuniary difference between one name and another, I triumphantly 
point to one of the worthiest men of my acquaintance and reply, that 
in Yale College, at the present time, the market value of a name is 


$300 per annum. J. M. HL 
. 
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Oadarra! Oadarra!—XeEN, ANAB. 


* In all time 
Caim or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
leing the Pole.’—Cattvr Hanovp. 


** He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent Sea.”"—Ancrent Marrser 


O piu, mysterious Sea, 
Forever heaving round the moveless Pole, 
A voice, at last, from thee, 
Reveals the realm where thy cold surges roll 


Beyond where Greenland drifts 
O’er icebound shores her everlasting snows. 
Or where Spitzbergen lifts 
His storm-worn crags mid crash of tumbling floes, 


Where faintly falls the light 
Of far-off suns, low wheeling round the sky. 
Roll on thy waves in might, 
Watched by the Pole-Star’s ever burning eye. 


Unseen by living thing, 

Save where the white bear climbs thy dreary shore, 
Or where, on snowy wing, 

The screaming wild goose skims thy waters o’er ; 


Unfathomed and sublime, 
Girding the Pole with dark, unfrozen tide, 
Through all the years of time 
Thou swellest onward in thy curbless pride. 


No sound is heard by thee, 

Save thine own dashings on thy craggy coast, 
When, rushing fierce and free, 

The boundless billows on thy shore are tossed. 


Or when, mid storm and night, 
While raving tempests o’er thee, desolate, roam, 
The bergs, from cloud-capped height. 
Go roaring down into thy crystal foam. 
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And thee what mortal eye 
Hath seen, when fair Aurora from her side 
Flings out upon the sky 
Her crimson tresses, flaming far and wide! 


Did her pale glitterings, 

While streamed her banners o’er thy face, O Sea, 
Reveal the secret things, 

The treasures that so long are hid in thee? 


Who, in the ages past, 
Hath ventured where thy trackless waters roll, 
And far along thy waste 
Hath “stemmed it nightly” towards the silent Polet 


Give up, at last, thy strength, 
Yield up thy hoar and mighty mysteries, 

For man hath found at length 
Where thy untraversed, dim dominion lies. 


Vainly the Northern Star 

May brightly watch thee from his burning throne, 
And warn of ships afar, 

That soon shall come to claim thee for their own. 


Hide in thy caves, O Sea! 

Weep with cold tears along thy lonely shore; 
We tear the vail from thee; 

Thow'lt dash unknown upon thy coast no more. 


{ 
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Jacob Rentil: Che Seeker after Babylon. 


Tue last sod was placed upon his father’s grave, and still Jacob stood 
by its side, tearless, yet with a world of silent agony pictured in his pale 
face. The good clergyman laid his hand kindly on his shoulder, and 
said, 

“You have met with a heavy and grievous loss, my young friend.” 

“He was always kind and good to me,” answered Jacob. “I am alone 
—all alone now.” 

“ But you will not be alone ; you will have friends. I will be your 
friend,” replied the clergyman, for he was moved by the young man’s 
silent grief. 

“] thank you for your kindly offer, but I shall not remain here. To- 
morrow I start for Babylon.” 

“For Babylon !” exclaimed the clergyman, “ There is no such city. 
Babylon is fallen—is fallen, saith the Scripture.” 

“It cannot be. Babylon must now exist. My father spoke to me of 
it before he died, and bade me go thither to seek my fortune. To-mor- 
row I set out on that journey.” So saying, Jacob turned away and 
walked slowly homeward. 

“ A little touched in his upper story, like his father before him,” said 
the old sexton, who had been standing near by. 

“It is a very strange idea,” answered the clergyman, thoughtfully. 
“Did you ever hear his father speak of it. I was not very well ac- 
quainted with him. He was very distant and unsocial.” 

“OQ! yes,” replied the sexton, “’twas the only subject on which old 
Jake Kentil was not like other men. Whenever he began to speak of 
Babylon, his eyes would look sort o’ strange and wild, like a crazy man’s, 
and he would tell about the bustling streets, and crowded harbors, the 
heaps of gold, and princely palaces, just as if they were right before 
his eyes; and would say, ‘If I were not so old, I would start for Baby- 
Jon this very day, for there’s the place to make your fortune.’” 

“ And I suppose he put these strange ideas into his son’s head,” said 
the clergyman. 

“T’ve no doubt of it, for this morning as young Jake spoke about 
going to Babylon, his eyes looked wild, just like his father’s. He’ll go, 
you may depend upon it.” 

The old sexton was right. Bidding adieu to none of his friends, not 
even to her who was very dear to his youthful heart, he went on his 
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way seeking for Babylon. He knew it was by the river side, and on 
the borders of the sea. So he journeyed toward the sea. At first he 
inquired of people whether the road on which he traveled would lead 
him to Babylon. But he found that this inquiry subjected him to the 
questions of the curious, the laugh of the foolish, or, what was worse, the 
sympathy of the kind-hearted, who significantly tapped their foreheads 
with their wise forefingers. Therefore he ceased questioning concerning 
the route whither he was going, though he still sought the distant city 
of Babylon. He found several cities in his journeyings, but none of 
them answered to his idea of the one he was seeking, and so he jour- 
neyed on, still not finding it, until he was almost in despair, and a dim 
thought entered his mind, that, after all, the clergyman might have 
spoken the truth, and that the great city had fallen. 

Thinking thus, he wandered through the streets of a large town, un- 
til he came to the river side. Crowds of people were rushing toward a 
boat which was moored at the wharf. 

“ Jump right aboard,” said a man who was taking tickets for the pas- 
sage, “ start for the city in five minutes.” 

“What city? Bablyon?” asked Jacob. 

“ Certainly,” answered the man, winking to another who stood by his 
side, “ for Babylon or any place under the sun.” 

So Jacob went on board, happy at last in being fairly on his way to 
Babylon. Toward night the spires of the city rose in the distance, and 
soon the whole expanse of buildings burst upon his view. The multitude 
of boats busily plying to and fro, the forest of masts, the distant hum of 
business growing louder as they neared their place of destination, all made 
Jacob’s heart thrill with the hope that at last he had found the city of 
his search. And when he landed, and heard oaths and imprecations én 
every side, when he saw the eager earnestness of men who strove only 
for a paltry sum, when he walked the streets and beheld the glitter and 
glare of fashion, when he looked upon costly structures, filled with 
every luxury of every clime, 

“ Ah!” said Jacob to himself,“ this must be Babylon.” “Can you tell 
me, sir,” said he to a man who was hastily brushing past him, “ the 
name of this city ?” 

“Don’t you know the name of this city? The Emporium of the New 
World? The glory of the Union ?” exclaimed the man. 

“T thought it was Babylon,” simply answered Jacob. 

The man muttered to himself “ Crazy,” and hurried on. 

“They may have changed the name since my father was here,” 
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thought Jacob. “He said it was the rule and practice to change con- 
tinually. I think this must be the city he meant. At any rate I will 
stop here, and seek my fortune.” 

The next morning Jacob rose early, and went forth to seek his fortune. 
His first care was to transform himself in outward appearance to the 
Babylonian standard. He cast off his old and thngadbare garments and 
clothed himself in the newest style. Then he made a careful study of 
the manners of those around him. The adaptability of Jacob was won- 
derful. Very soon you could not tell by his outward appearance but 
that he was a born Babylonian. 

Now in the city there was a street wherein fortunes were made or lost 
in aday. Hither Jacob wandered, and seeing men hurrying to and fro, 
and hearing bargaining and traffic on every side, and, it being evident 
that all this talk was of money getting and losing, he was tempted to ask 
what was the name of this part of the city. An old man told him it 
was the ’Change. 

“ Ah!” thought Jacob, “ then this must be the place for which I am 
seeking.” 

Jacob began to study the habits and manners of those who frequented 
the "Change, and learn their profession. He saw that most of them were 
bankers and brokers, money changers and usurers. New and startling 
maxims of business were given to him. He learned that there is noth- 
ing dishonest in itself. It is only unsuccessful swindling that is decried. 
That what might be rascality in the individual was virtue in the corpor- 
ation; that it was no robbery to pick a man’s pocket by deceitful re- 
ports and skillful representations ; that all modes of money-making were 
commendable so long as they are successful. 

“At first these principles of action were distasteful to the honest soul 
of Jacob. “But,” he reasoned within himself, “my father bade me get 
money at whatever risk. He bade me adapt myself to any form of life 
whereby it was possible to make money—so I will become even as one 
of these money getters.” 

Therefore Jacob hired himself an office, and Jacop Kent1t, BANKER 
anpD Broker, gleamed in golden letters over his door. 

He lent money at two per cent. a month, he shaved notes, speculated 
in stocks, he dealt in real estate, he bought and sold and got gain. 
Everything he touched seemed turned to gold. No sooner did he buy 
stock than up it went to an unprecedented figure ; estates purchased by 
him doubled their value; money that he loaned was never lost. A year 
passed and Jacob was wealthy, but how changed. He would not have 
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been known for the same simple hearted youth, who, a year ago, clear 
browed and innocent, entered the city of Babylon. A forehead wrinkled 
with calculation, brows knit together with anxiety, eyes cold, hard, un- 
smilling, lips firmly compressed, an eager air of business, were the char- 
acteristics of Jacob Kentil, banker. 

True, he was looked up to as a rising young man. Old Goold, the 
millionaire, was heard to remark, after Jacob had been in the city but 
a month or two, that Kentil’s financiering ability surpassed that of any 
young man he ever knew. 

“ But he'll go to the devil in less than a year, mark my words, sir, in 
less than a year,” and all of old Goold’s followers echoed the sentiment. 

The year was, however, past, and Jacob had done very different from 
going to the . In fact, it had begun to be whispered that he was 
in league with the . 

“Such luck I never knew,” said old Goold, as some one told him of 
a speculation by which Jacob had realized a vast amount. “I must 
patronize the young fellow,” thought he. “I will ask him to dinner 
this very day.” 


So Jacob went to dinner at the house of the millionaire. 

Now, in the city, there prevailed a strange custom. So soon as a 
maiden arrived at womanhood, both herself and parents began to cast 
about for some one to whom she might be married ; and, in the search, 
they looked not for those things which are fittest to make a marriage 
happy, such as love, suitability of age and tastes, goodness of heart, 
and soundness of head. True, these were taken as very desirable addi- 
tions to the main requisite, which was—money. But one possessing 
all these, and being poor in purse, met with no encouragement from 
parents or prudent daughters; whereas, one, lacking all these, and pos- 
sessed of riches, was smiled upon by both. 

Rich as Jacob now was, it is no wonder that Mr. and Mrs. Goold 
quickly thought of him as the proper person for the husband of their 
Julia, And the young lady herself had no objection. What little 
heart she had ever owned, had long ago been flirted away and dissipa- 
ted in the coquetings of several seasons. As for Jacob !— 

There came to him a memory of a pure love, which, in his boyish 
days, had sprung up in his heart, growing with his growth and strength- 
ening with his strength, and the sweet remembrance of which alone 
made him wish to return to his native village. He thought of the 
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happy Future he had planned for himself and Mary Irvin, and, although 
he had never spoken to her of love, he doubted not but her heart was 
truly his. And he half determined to leave the Great City with all its 
heavy cares, and be happy with his Mary, in a life of quiet love and 
peace. 

But the Babylonian influence drew him the other way. Was it not 
much wiser to marry one whose connections would lift him to the 
highest circles of the city? Whose wealth, added to his own, would 
make him richer than all others? Love was fleeting and unsubstantiul. 
Wealth enduring and tangible. What greater pleasure could there be 
for him than to add gold to gold, lands and houses to lands and houses, 
ships to ships, till not only the city, but the whole round world was cir- 
cled with the fame of his possessions ? 

He chose the latter portion, and old Goold gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and, as years passed on, there were born unto him sons and 
daughters. Yet he knew but little of the dear pleasures of home, or of 
wife or children, for his wealth had still increased, and all his time must 
be given to the care of that fortune, the obtaining of which had 
wrinkled his brow, hardened his heart, withered all his affections, nar- 
rowed his means of enjoyments until only one was left,—the pleasure of 
money-getting. 


Jacob Kentil yet lives in the Great City. His house, splendid in all 
the adornings of art, situated in the most aristocratic quarter, is pointed 
out to the curious stranger, as that of a man who entered the city poor, 
but now is worth his millions, True, there are hints that his domestic 
relations are not very happy. His children, by thoughtless and spend- 
thrift courses, bring to his heart somewhat of grief. And the grey- 
headed old man was once heard to say, with tears in his eyes, that he 
believed his children wished him dead. 

Not long ago he visited his native village. He found not many 
changes there. He visited the graveyard, and saw the handsome monu- 
ment which, at his expense, had been erected over the grave of his 
father. And not far distant, was a simple slab, whose inscription brought 
a shock of pain to his heart. It bore only these words— 

“MARY IRVIN, AGED 23.” 

As he stood looking upon it, with memories, hopes, regrets, flooding 

over his heart, a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and, turning, he be- 
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held the clergyman, now very old, and with white locks, who simply said, 
“Jacob Kentil, have you found Babylon ?” 

“Yes,” replied he, “I have found Babylon, but I have lost what is 
worth more than all the wealth of that city, a heart which would have 
given me its treasure of earnest love, and sweet peace and contentment 
for my own soul.” G. P. 


Brokers and the Broken. 


A FINANCIAL ESSAY. 


“Happy the man, who, void of cares and strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling; he nor hears with pain 
New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheerful ale.” 
John Phillips. 
“Get money; still get money, boy ; 
No matter by what means.” 
Ben Jonson. 
“’ Tis money makes the female courser go.” 
Park Benjamin. 
Knife Grinder.—“ 1 should be glad to drink your honor’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence.” 
Friend of Humanity.—“ I give thee sixpence! I will see thee hang’d first.” 
George Canning. 
* Hallo! Lend me a quarter?” 
Candidatus ad honorem sheepskiniensem. 
«I will not lend thee a penny!” 
Falstaff. 


“Te pauper ambit solicita prece.” 
Horace. 


We have placed at the head of this article the somewhat high- 
sounding title of “Brokers and the Broken,”—not with the least idea in 
the world of writing a single syllable on the subject therein set forth, 
but simply and wholly for the laudable purpose of inducing curious 
people to examine what follows; and we have done this on just the » 
same wise principle as Yankee showmen who perambulate the country 
with a cart-load of three-legged hens, overgrown babies, and big bab 
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oons, hang out upon the wall of their shanty a huge daub, not at all 
intending to represent the “hanimals” within, but merely to excite the 
wonder of gaping urchins to such a degree that they will finally shell 
out a shilling to satisfy themselves of the contents by actual inspection. 
Such is the avowed object of this ricketty caption—a mere “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal” to ring in readers,—for if left entirely to it- 
self the fabricator hereof greatly feareth lest this valuable production 
should utterly “ waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Having made this our free and full confession at the outset, after the 
manner of devout Catholics who make known their manifold sins and 
transgressions before undertaking any work of difficulty or danger, and 
having thus conquered that wicked spirit of deception wherewith many 
scribes are affected, we go on our way feeling much like Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim when he had vanquished Apollyon in the Valley of Humiliation. 

Of real, systematic Brokers,—those who make it their sole occupation 
to “break things”—who shave on stocks and speculate on time as mat- 
ters of every-day faith and practice—such as keep the Wall street 
“Bulls and Bears,” and stir up the wild beasts of the money market at 
their pleasure,—of these, and such as these, there is neither specimen 
nor any manner of need in this community of ours. Such traffickers 
have no “call” among us. Their commodities are entirely beyond our 
reach and foreign to our wants. In this latitude they would be what 
the Pill-makers call their wares —“a drug in the market.” A man 
would most assuredly starve to death in hawking “ Policies, Insurances 
and Stocks” about the College Yard. As well might he try to sell city 
lots in “ Symmes’ Hole,” or peddle Bibles on “ Fiddler’s Green.” 

A meek Pawnbroker might possibly fare better. By dint of large 
advertising he might manage to drive a very flourishing business in the 
way of borrowed jack-knives and “gobbled” coal hods, ‘with now and 
then a stray copy of “Balbus” or some kindred production accidentally 
found in somebody’s room ; and we almost expect that, seeing these in- 
ducements, some enterprising old Israelite will, ere long, hang out his 
three golden balls from the basement of South Middle. 

But with the whole tribe of “envious Jews” we have nothing to do 
at present. Our business is with another and totally different class, 

It is a peculiar and interesting fact,—peculiar to student-life, and ex- 
tremely “interesting” to the parties concerned,—that at certain times 
in the year nearly every wight among us is as destitute of “ material 
aid” as the man in the Play, who went back to Venice “ with no money 
at all, and a little more wit.” We read that the poor widow cast into 
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the Treasury “two mites which make a farthing.” She differed from us 
in two important particulars: for, in the first place, we of this degener- 
ate age rarely disburse our funds for any such praiseworthy object, while 
a second and far greater difference consists in the fact that we hardly 
ever have “two mites which make a farthing” at our disposal. 

We once heard of an aspiring young orator, who, while discussing the 
question as to whether the Poor ought to be supported at the public ex- 
pense, introduced the following lucid argument in the negative: “The 
Poor may be divided into three classes:—the Lord’s Poor, the Devil's 
Poor, and the Poor Devils. The Lord will take care of his Poor, the 
Devil’s Poor ought not to be taken care of any way, and the Poor 
Devils may shift for themselves.” Now we have always considered this 
an extremely philosophical view of the subject, and accordingly we beg 
leave to inform our reader that the people treated of in this disquisition 
belong most emphatically to the third class metioned above. Nor is 
their condition by any means so deplorable as might be imagined. Let 
us, like philosophers as we are, briefly “interrogate nature” in regard to 
come of those advantages which are present unto a man when he is in a 
pecuniary sense “tight ;” and thus we shall show that utter absence of 
lucre hath manifold goodly consequences. 

I. It createth a feeling of independence. ‘The man who is “ empty as 
to his pocket” feareth no evil. The pickpocket careth not for him. The 
tax-gatherer knoweth him not. The subscription agent passeth by on 
the other side. No man saluteth him. He walketh without molesta 
tion. He sleepeth soundly, for thieves cannot break in and steal. He 
never loseth money. He never speculateth wickedly. His Bank never 
faileth. He never hath bad bills. His friends importune him not for 
aid. He liveth long and dieth happy, because he hath not laid up his 
treasure in this world. 

Il. It encourageth civility towards others. He scorneth no man. He 
despiseth not the good offices of his fellows. He is not puffed up. He 
boweth unto Freshmen. He smileth upon newsboys. He taketh off his 
hat to Tutors. He sweareth not at the sweep. He eateth oysters with 
Sophomores “by special request.” He inquireth the time of day that 
he may have an opportunity of thanking somebody. He compliment- 
eth his friend and borroweth sixpence. He considereth Dutchmen that 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and speaketh no ill of Lager-Bier. 
He stareth not at pretty women. He poppeth not the question. He 
singeth not under people’s windows. He hateth not his neighbor, nor 


his neighbor's wife, nor anything that is his neighbor’s. He showed 
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great kindness towards wealthy young ladies, and convinceth himself 
that they have remarkably sweet tempers. He hath great politeness in 
the presence of rich old gentlemen, and wondereth if one of them will 
die soon if he marrieth into the family. 

Ill. Jt cultivateth a commendable spirit of humility. He considereth 
himself that he is utterly mean. He feeleth his own emptiness. He 
boasteth not. He frowneth upon money-changers. He walketh lowly. 
He blacketh his own boots. He smoketh with Colloquy men. He 
maketh no display of wealth. He weareth no jewels. He eateth pea- 
nuts. He flunketh. He hath letters home. He maketh no “rush.” 
He taketh no High Oration. He carrieth no cane. He patronizeth a 
pipe. He borroweth his neighbor's book. He whittleth the yard fence. 
He fiddleth. He is never heard to thank God that he is not like other 
men: he has little reason to do so. He is, in short, what Uriah Heep 
would call “ very ’umble.” 

IV. It rescueth a man from divers temptations. He walketh upright- 
ly, because he cannot do otherwise. Like the wicked, he standeth on 
slippery places, for he hath not a penny wherewithal he may slip down. 
He eateth no costly viands. He drinketh no wine. He goeth unto no 
Theater. He frequenteth no place of improper amusement. His mind 
is undefiled: likewise his pocket. He cheateth no man, for no man trust- 
eth him. He sitteth not in the seat of scorners, nor in anybody else’s. 
He dealeth with no Broker, and hath few “sins of commission,” for he 
rarely tradeth in another’s name. 

V. It traineth one’s inventive faculty. He findeth himself in a mood 
to “change his condition.” He realizeth that he is upharsin, which 
being interpreted means “ wanting :” for he wanteth exceedingly. He 
casteth about him for some mode of deliverance. He studieth ways and 
means. He consulteth oracles and uncles. He plieth his wits. He 
yearneth for a long head. He conceiveth great plans. He inventeth 
fly-traps. He peddleth Shakspeare in New Jersey. He buildeth air- 
castles. He collecteth fines of Freshmen. He hooketh books from the 
Library. He seeketh for “tick” at the tailor’s, and runneth away. He 
getteth his watch galvanized. He discovereth that his father is a 
“ wealthy planter” in a far country. He learneth that his pedigree is 
“F.F” He exalteth Diana. He cometh to imagine a vain thing. 

VI. Jt helpeth a man’s prospects generally. He is not weighed down 
by the dross of this world. His conscience disturbeth not his slumbers, 
for it sleepeth likewise. He hath not the difficu'ties of arich man. His 
round of hope dependeth not upon a camel’s going through the eye of 
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a needle: whereto he applieth unto himself the balm of a great consola- 
tion, and hath content with his lot. 

The foolish man saith in his heart, “Of a truth, an empty pocket is 
the ‘ vacuum’ which ‘ Nature abhorreth,” and I will shun it as an evil 
thing: Yea, I will join in the supplication of that worthy minister :—‘O 
Lord! give me neither Riches nor Poverty,—especially Poverty /’” 
But the fool rageth and is confident. His words shall be set at naught. 
The wise listeneth not to his counsels, but believeth that a man must 
needs be “ Broken” before he can enjoy the fulness of terrestrial bliss. 

N. C. P. 





Literary Notice. 


History or Greece. By Georce Grore, Ese. Vol. XI. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1856. 


Tats work, as often happens, has spread out under the forging hand 
of its author. Destined at first to consist of eight volumes, it numbers 
now a round dozen; all stout octavos, which in the republication have 
dwindled to duodecimos—no unapt emblem of John Bull shrinking up 
into Brother Jonathan. Even now we have not reached the full end. 
Two volumes, yet to appear, on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
are really supplementary to the History, though constructed on a dif- 
ferent scale and bearing another title. 

To compare Grote and Gibbon is at least as natural as to compare 
Macedon and Monmouth ; in fact, there are many points of resemblance, 
beside the common initial. Both Englishmen, both men of easy for- 
tune, both politicians, members of Parliament for many years, yet both 
scholars of solid erudition, and both masters in the difficult art of repre- 
senting the ancient world to the men of modern times. It is remark- 
able that the Germans, preéminent as they confessedly are, in the 
studies of antiquity, should have allowed the prize, in Grecian as in 
Roman history, to be carried off by Englishmen. Unrivaled in the 
thorough and exhaustive investigation of particular points, they seem de- 
ficient in the art of composition, the art of gathering up the facts into 
an organic whole, and giving life and motion to the body of history. 

It is remarkable also, that these great expositors of ancient history 
should be found among men of the world, the men of public life and 
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is, that men so situated should have leisure and disposition to accumu- 
late the stores of learning necessary for their task; with these once ac- 
quired, their position, so far from being a disadvantage, gives them im- 
portant positive advantages. It is the office of the historian to trace 


the development of institutions, the march of government, the strife of 


parties, the complex influences and activities, which constitute the pub- 
lic life of a nation. It needs no argument to see that a writer, familiar 
with such things by immediate personal experience, is better fitted than 
a distant observer to speak of them with intelligence and authority. 
Besides, scholars are apt to write for scholars; they do not so easily 
accommodate themselves to an unlearned audience: while, on the other 
hand, the position and habits of public men qualify them to reach and 
interest the general public. 

Even in the length of time devoted to their composition, there is a 
relation, not without interest, between the history of Greece and the 
history of the Decline and Fall. Gibbon’s first volume (a sixth of his whole 
work) appeared in 1777, his last in 1788. Grote’s first two volumes 
(also a sixth of his entire work) appeared in 1846, his last volume in 
1856. Thus in each case, a decade of years, or thereabouts, separates 
the author’s first and last appearance. But in each case, the actual 
composition was preceded by many years of preparatory study. Gibbon 
tells us that the first conception of his work occurred to him among the 
ruins of the Vatican in 1764. At what time Grote, disgusted with the 
anti-democratic bitterness and injustice of Mitford, resolved on writing a 
true history of Grecian freedom, we are not able to say. It appears, 
however, from a letter of the historian Niebuhr, written in 1827 to Mr. 
Francis Lieber, now President Lieber of South Carolina, that he knew 
Mr. Grote to be then engaged upon a history of Greece, and that he 
expected great results from his labors. 

After all, however, the contrast between these eminent writers is more 
striking than the resemblance. The latter is mainly external and super- 
ficial; the former belongs to the character and spirit of the men, their 
entire habit of thought, feeling and utterance. The difference appears 
even in their choice of subjects. One is the historian of a monarchy ; 
the other, of republics. Grote respects man as man, for the power and 
worth which he has in himself. He sympathizes with individual effort 
and aspiration. His ideal state is one which secures the fullest latitude 
for individual action and development, without losing the aggregate 
strength necessary for its preservation under external pressure. His 
subject, accordingly, is not so much the history of Greece, as the history 
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of political freedom in Greece. Hence he stops short with the generation 
after Alexander, about three centuries before Christ. He turns a deaf 
ear to the solicitations, which have come from many quarters, urging 
him to pursue the history further. It is not that Greece then ceased to 
exist; we find separate governments kept up there for a century and a 
half later. But, in Grote’s view, there is no longer any interest, any 
vocation for him as a historian. The splendid despotisms of Macedon, 
Syria and Egypt, have no charm to draw him farther on. He cares more 
for a few hundred men leading a free, civic life in Platea or Massalia 
than for the whole empire of Alexander. 

Gibbon, on the contrary, cares little for men, except as they are gather- 
ed in imposing aggregates, in armies orEmpires. His delight is in mate- 
rial grandeur, the sublime of numbers and masses. He has no enthusi- 
asm for the heroic acts and qualities of individuals. As he looks upon 
the noble fortitude and self-devotion of the Christian martyr, his only 
feeling is a polite compound of amazement, pity and contempt for such 
wrong-headed obstinacy. But the magnificence of court and camp 
kindles his admiration, and calls out all the riches of his gorgeous style. 
His ideal state is a colossal empire, like that of Augustus and Trajan : 
and he regards with natural opposition everything which endangers its 
unity and strength. It has been said even, that his dislike for Christ- 
ianity arose from his view of it, as a popular insurrection against the 
established Paganisin of the flourishing Empire. We could easily be- 
lieve, without express testimony, that during his eight years of public 
life, his silent vote—he never attempted oratory—was uniformly given 
for the Tory administration of Lord North, and against the unsubmis- 
sive colonies in America; just as, on the other hand, we find no diffi- 
culty in identifying the vindicator of Athenian democracy with the 
Parliamentary champion of the Ballot. 

Again, we may contrast the polished insincerity of the earlier histo- 
rian, with the outspoken honesty of the later. Insinuation and irony, 
the favorite weapons of Gibbon, have no place in the armory of Grote. 
In reading the History of Greece, we find the opinions of its author 
stated without reserve: in many instances they differ from opinions 
commonly received; but no attempt is made to cover up the discrep- 
ancy, or to weaken by under-statement the force of the opposing argu- 
ments. We are not hurried blindfold to the conclusion of the author. 
The main points on both sides are set before us with ‘evident con- 
scientiousness ; each one may examine and decide for himself. In 
this way, no doubt, the rhetorical character of the work has suffered 
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some injury. Instead of a contiuous and flowing narrative, we have in 
many parts little more than a series of discussions. But the truth-seek- 
ing reader will gladly forego the pleasure of an agreeable story for the 
higher pleasure of intelligent knowledge. He will be grateful to the 
writer who gives: him some idea of the ground on which he is treading ; 
who does not expect him to receive conjectures as facts, or probabilities 
as certainties. Ifthe authorities, on which the narrative is founded, are 
scanty, conflicting, or untrustworthy, such as the historian of antiquity 
is often obliged to take up with in default of better, the reader has a 
right to know it; and Grote never fails to give him notice. But often, 
in such cases, the graceful pen of Gibbon runs smoothly on, like an ex- 
pert skater gliding over the weak spots in the ice, without giving any 
suspicion of their weakness. It is true, he seldom fails to make the 
best use of his imperfect authorities, combining them with masterly skill 
and eliciting the most probable results. But the most probable results 
to be attained, are often far enough from being certain or satisfactory, 
and ought not to be imposed as such upon an unsuspecting reader. 

The difference of character between these eminent writers is aecom- 
panied by a corresponding difference of style. The glittering rhetoric 
of Gibbon could hardly be confronted with anything more entirely 
opposite than the homely but expressive English of Grote. The former 
leaves upon the mind au uncomfortable suspicion of lurking sophistries ; 
the latter seems to have in its transparent plainness no place where 
sophistry could hide itself. “The two men have different objects in the 
use of language: one seeks only to be understood; the other wishes 
also to be admired. The one never thinks of fine writing; the other, 
from first to last, never ceases to think of it. Grote is perhaps as inat- 
tentive to mere style, as any man of first rate cultivation can be. What- 
ever words will best express his meaning, with the greatest force and 
clearness, are welcome to him, no matter what their pedigree or past 
associations. He uses freely many words and phrases, to which Gibbon 
never would have allowed the entree of his refined and fastidious page. 
It must be owned, that Grote’s style is best for wear. There is a kind 
of charm in its directness and simplicity, which never ceases to be felt ; 
while the elaborate elegance of Gibbon, though relished at first and ad- 
mired always, cloys us at last with its “linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

Without pursuing the parallel further, we may conclude by con- 
gratulating the students of classical antiquity on the important addition 
which Grote’s History of Greece has made to the helps for classical 
study. In connection with the Dictionaries of Antiquities, Biography, 
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and Geography, (the last not quite completed,) brought out by Dr. 
William Smith, it supplies a complete apparatus for illustrating what 


Germans call the real, as distinguished from the verbal, in Grecian lite- 


rature. J. B 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 
DOINGS OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


Tue Reearta took place Tuesday morning, July 29th. Judges, Commodore 
Harriot, of Yale Navy, and Kingsley Twining, Esq., of the Class of 1853. 
The only College boats entered, were the Transit and Ariel. The result was a 
victory for the Transit, (Scientific, six oars,) in the first Class. By previous 
agreement with the Ariel, no prize was given. In the second Class, the Pilot 
Boat (Townie, two oars) took the first prize. The running was as follows: 

Transit, distance 3 miles, time, 22 minutes 49 seconds. 

PilotBoat, “ 14 “ “ 14 “ 2 & 

There were also races of Sharpies and Sail-boats. 


The drill prize was award- 
ed to the Transit. 


Atpua Detta Put Oration was delivered Tuesday evening, by Rev. J. PL. 
Thompson, D. D., of New York, (Yale, 1838.) Subject—Literary Culture for 
Educated Men. The Poem was delivered by Rev. Edwin Johnson, of Jackson 
ville, Ill., (Yale, 1846.} 


Concio ap CLeRUM was preached Tuesday evening, by Rev. E. C. Jones, of 
Southington, Conn., (1831.) Subject—The Second Coming of Christ. Text, 
1 Thess. iv, 16. 

Atumni Meetine, Wednesday morning, July 30. Hon. J. A. Rockwell, (1822,) 
presided. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Badger. Prof. Olmsted eulogized Dr. J G. Per- 
cival and Lucius C. Duncan, Esq., of New Orleans, who had died during the 
year. Addresses were made by Prof. Silliman, Sen., Messrs. Williamson, of 
Tenn., (1821,) Bishop Clark of R. I. ; Rev. Mr. Andrews and Judge Williams, of 
the Class of 1831; Messrs. Thompson and Carter, of 1836; Messrs. Kellogg, 
Kingsbury, and Collins, of 1846, and Messrs. Lewis, Robinson, and Thomas, of 


1853. In conclusion, Hon. Henry Barnard spoke concerning the projected 
School of Science. 


Pror. Dana, after the adjournment of the Alumni meeting, delivered an Ad- 
dress in the North Church, on Science and Scientific Schools. 


Put Bera Karra Oration in the afternoon, in the North Church, by Prof. E. 
A. Park, of Andover. Subject—The Relations of Taste and Religion. No 
Poem. This Society, at its business meeting, made the following elections for 
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1857: Hon. Charles Sumner, Orator; Prof. Felton, of Cambridge, Substitute. 
Poet, William C. Bryant ; Substitute, Francis M. Finch, of Ithaca, N. Y. 


Commencement Day. Rainin the morning. Music by Bergman’s Sinfonic 
Orchestra of New York. The Degrees of the year are as follows: 

B. A.,, in course 95, honorary 1. M. A., in course 51, honorary 4. Ph. B. 
12. M.D., 18 in course, 3 honorary. The Honorary Degree of LL. D. was 
conferred on William Hungerford, Hartford, Conn., and Charles Sumner, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pliny A. Jewett, M. D., was appointed a Professor in the Medical Department, 
in place of Prof. Beers, resigned. 

Samuel W. Johnson, First Assistant in Chemistry, was appointed Professor of 
Analytical Chemistry. 


Editor's Cable. 


Turee times per annum, like the ancient children of Israel, do we come up to 
worship at our temple. The goodliest temple of science in all the wide, wide 
world. Very much did we enjoy the blissful independence of the long summer 
afternoons in the “ golden prime” of jolly Junior year. Reading the glorious 
pages of old romance, or lingering for the twentieth time over the fun and 
pathos of the great English novelist. Shaking off the poppy-chains with a good 
old’57 song. Weaving day-dreams of the great future under the ancient elms. 
And then starting off at four o’clock to imitate Madame De Stael’s heroine, by 
improvising a very poetical apostrophe to the professor of modern languages. 

In the interim the genius of Improvement (Mr. Dickerman) has been very 
busy. Sweeps, plasterers, plumbers and glaziers have conspired with Nature 
herself to help on the good cause. The rooms are whiter, the grass is greener, 
the bell is later, and the faces that at parting were “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought” are now tinted with the ruddier hue of roast beef and mountain 
breezes. 

A little theologue, of our acquaintance, (not a resident of Divinity,) who was 
once reading in the Testament about the upper room which was to be found 
furnished and prepared for the Passover, in a version worthy of Elder Shepard 
himself, spoke of finding the apartment finished and papered. Little did we 
think at that time that this idle remark was a prophetic intimation of the exact 
condition of the rooms in Yale College in the autumn of 1856. 

Speaking of upper rooms we are reminded that the old philosophical chamber, 
like the Senior class, has been divided into two parts. Alas! for the old foot- 
ball meetings. Alas! for the crystals and the fleas. Alas! for the enlarged re- 
presentation of the good Professor’s head now gone forever. No more shall the 
assistant’s shadow walk its ancient beat across the ceiling. And the “ old times 
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come again no more” when we sweltered and snoozed in the hot darkness or 
gaped like Baron Trenck at the vermin on the wall. 

The famous first floor of North middle, whose rear rooms were formerly so 
full of old boots, beetles, and stovepipes, that they seemed to combine the facil- 
ities of an entomological museum with those of the “old Curiosity Shop,” 
whose mythic inhabitants were so poor, that the very bedbugs lived on tick— 
even this mouldy establishment has been remoulded—it has turned pale with 
astonishment at the presence of the ‘‘ genius of Improvement,” and 


“« In those holes where J did once inhabit,” (No. 78) 


all is now purity, and it is hoped there will be peace. 

In the Chapel also there have been great changes. Those big professorial 
boxes at the West End of the sanctuary have been cut up for Junior and Sopho- 
moric accommodation, as economical housewifes cut out jackets for the little 
folks from the time-honored habiliments of their grandfathers. The observa- 
tories in the center have been made small enough to hold two lean occupants 
in summer clothing ; and two triumphal chariots have been so ingeniously con- 
structed between the doors, that hereafter all evacuating Freshmen will be 
compelled to look out for the tutors and the benediction. One cannot but 
admire the self-sacrifice of men, who for the public weal consent to sit 
among the heathen of that benighted and rheumatic region, where so little of 
the Gospel is heard, that their sentry boxes might be appropriately transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the commissioners for foreign missions. 

Breathing spells are as necessary for students as for whales. Therefore thrice 
welcome be vacations. But let no unwary member of the Senior class ever 
spend another vacation in New Haven. We came back here for a short time, 
and found a devoted individual with haggard face and dirty shirt, yawning at 
the great tenantless stacks of brick, looking as desolate as a Freshman in the 
ocean, and clinging to his walking stick, as if it were the topmast of a wreck. 
When he wandered off among the college buildings, 


“ The sun’s eye had a vacant stare, 
The mice were few and wan; 
And skeletons of bedbugs were 
Around that lonely man.” 


The rooms were vacant. The walks were-vacant. The notices upon the trees 
were either washed vacant, or had gone off in company with a wind that had 
lost his way. The orange boys were bankrupt. The bell was dumb. Morning, 
noon, and night came at twenty-five minutes past three. Time wasended. A 
single cricket, whose querulous note was solemn as that of a bittern over the 
ruins of Babylon, moaned a Jeremiade over the life and joy of Commencement 
week, when streets, hotels, and churches, the hall of the Brothers, and the 
hearts of candidates for admission were all full to overflowing. 

Far different, it is to be hoped, was the experience of most of our readers. 
Doubtiess ye enjoyed yourselves hugely in revisiting the haunts of your child- 
hood—getting up at noon to see the sun rise upon the White mountains—mak- 
ing faces before breakfast at Saratoga Spa—getting on swimmingly at Newport, 
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putting up at S. T. Nichols’ tavern in Gotham—reading republican newspapers 
and aristocratic bills of fare—walking, riding, singing, kissing, spreeing, and 
raising promiscuous Ned geuerally: 


* Ah! them ’appy ’ours.” 


The best joke we have heard during vacation originated in Union Square, 
N.Y. Colonel Smith called upon Mr. Jones to solicit a subscription for the 
equestrian statue of Washington, lately erected there. Mr. Jones said “ No, 
Washington does’nt need monuments in order to be remembered.” “ Yes,” 
says the Colonel, “but here is an ornament to your house, an improvement to 
your property—your neighbors have all paid something—wont you?” “No, 
sir, I don’t believe in it—I don’t want any statue of Washington myself. I’ve 
got him here, sir, in my heart.” “ Well,” said the other, “ all I’ve got to say is 
that if you’ve got Washington in your heart, you've got him in a—thundering 
tight place.” “Good day, Mr. Jones.” 

Ona calm, dreamy morning, in the latter part of vacation, we took a delight- 
ful walk into the country, and by and by encountered a big boy, perched on a 
huge mass of mica schist, and hammering away like Hephestus upon the back 
of Prometheus Vinctus. Thinking to test the fellow’s knowledge, we asked him 
if he knew what kind of stone that was? “Yes, sir,’’ replied the young geol 
ogist, “ Jt’s curbin’ stun.” 

While we are in the vein we will tell one more story about going out West. 
We had to make astop of forty-eight hours at Buffalo, in consequence of a break 
in the read. Misery loves company, and we soon formed the acquaintance of 
an elderly lady, who, what with long traveling and long waiting, and taking 
care of a sprightly little grandchild, was well nigh exhausted. At length we 
started. Night came on, and Mrs. C. wanted very thuch to get a little rest. | 
told her to try and get a nap, and I would be on the look out for her stopping 
place, and wake her up when we got there. She was to stop at Painseville, Ohio. 
The rain was pattering upon the windows, and after trying for a while to talk 
with a friend in another car, about midnight I forgot myself, and fell fast asleep. 
Soon, however, the stopping of the cars, accompanied by a confused noise, woke 
me up. I started from the seat, and seeing aman with a carpet bag leaving 
the ear, I hurriedly asked what place that was. He replied that it was Paines- 
ville, Off I sprang to the other car, shook Mrs. C. violently, seized the baby in 
one hand, and two baskets, a bonnet, and a tin-pail in the other, and triumph- 
antly landed the entire establishment upon the platform just as the cars were 
starting. 

After this act of gallantry, I returned to my seat, wondering a moment why 
Mrs. C.’s friends were not waiting to meet her, and then with great satisfaction 
composed myself for another snooze. In about an hour I was rubbing my eyes 
open, just as the train stopped again, The brakeman thrust his head into the 
ear, and to my inconceivable horror thundered out—Painsevitte! 

Merciful powers! It flashed upon me in an instant. I had put out the lady 
at the wrong place. On that rainy midnight I had bundled her out, bag and 
baggage, at a watering station, twenty miles from home. Mrs. C. is a very 
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estimable lady. But J never want to-see her again, unless I can have the priv- 
lege of saving her life. 

But it is high time to get back to college. The first business upon the docket 
was of course electioneering. The first week each society was about a half a 
dozen ahead of the other—reminding one very strongly of the two snakes each 
of which ate the other up. But of course the great day of the feast was State- 
ment of Facts. Perhaps the most entertaining passage in the speeches of the 
Brothers was the attempt to show that the failure of their men to take the De 
Forest medal was owing to “ Providential circumstances.” On the other hand 
decidedly the most metaphysical exercise of the da¥ was to trace out the rela- 
tion of ideas, in the somewhat abstruse demonstration that Linonia had taken a 
hundred and forty-five valedictories during an existence of a hundred and three 
years. 

While the Junior orators were fighting over the possession of Calhoun, as, ac- 
cording to the Rabbinical tradition, St. Michael and the arch-fiend contended 
for the body of Moses, the Freshmen were petrified at beholding the most won- 
derfal apparition which has been witnessed since the downfall of the house of 
Usher. Up the broad aisle solemnly stalked the portly presence of Genera) 
Humphreys, dressed in full regimentals. He was full six feet high, and of a florid 
complexion. Upon his arm leaned a decrepit old man, dressed in tight 
breeches and black silk stockings, with an old-fashioned coat reaching from his 
gray hair down to his well fitting pumps. *s Even before the old gentleman had 
cast an approving smile upon a Sophomore, who was hissing the Brothers, all 
men had read in the wrinkles of his goblin face the name of William Wickham. 
As for the General he was all punctilio, and awe was turned into admiration at 
the martial grace with which he extinguished a daring urchin who was making 
faces at the audience, just beneath the platform, as if to help out the action of 
the speaker. When last seen by mortals, the two specters were celebrating 
their resurrection over an oyster stew at Mac’s. 

The most exciting occurrence since the appearance of these tutelar divinities 
is the great feud in the Senior class, with regard to their portraits. For a 
longer period than the great battle of Xeres de la Frontara lasted, the photo- 
graphers and the Lithographers have been engaged in mortal strife. If the 
speakers at the class meeting had “been taken in the act,” naturalists would 
have pronounced them a gallery of maniacs. The Lithographers roundly as- 
serted that the photographs either would last or they would not. If they did 
last they would be so freckled and speckled they might be mistaken for the re- 
presentation of the spotted moon in the beginning of Olmsted’s Astronomy. If 
they did not last, but gradually turned black as was predicted, they would con- 
~ey to posterity the erroneous impression that. the class of 57 was composed 
entirely of gentlemen from Africa. 

On the other hand, it was objected that the little distorted image in the 
midst of the blank page ofa lithograph bore so scanty a resembtance to the ori- 
ginal, that for all practical purposes they might as well get one of those old 
missionary maps, which represent a monkey sitting on one of the cannibal 
islands, grinning at the Pacific ocean. 


“Non nostrum inter nos magnas componere lites." 
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We can only urge a compromise which might perhaps be effected by first photo- 
graphing the monkey, and then lithographing the freckles. 

Dear reader,we should like to chat a little longer with you, but small type is 
getting scarce, and you'll have to call at the Sanctum for further particulars, 
There are only two objections to this arrangement. In the first place you never © 
could find the Sanctum, and in the second place you would be scared to death 
after you got there. We cannot reveal the secrets of the Board. But if you ~ 
could only look into the inner chamber of our office, and see the Corporal and 
the Doctor, Shanghai and the twin giants Mishkan and Meerschaum, keeping 
guard like Pope and Pagan, near the door, and then get away unblinded by the — 
avenging smoke, you would be one of the most remarkable of living men, ; 

One word to those who have so promptly responded to the call for subserip- | 
tions. Especially to the stalwart men of ’60. We believe they have subserib- © 
ed more generally than any preceding class. They are wise. Before they get 
to be very old, these Magazines, containing as they do the external history. of ~ 
their college life, and enshrining mgny of the dearest memories which can 
brighten futurity, will beas priceless as the Sybil’s leaves. We hope, gentle- ~ 
men, that you may escape the quicksands of matriculation and biennial, of 
ophthalmia and dyspepsia, and at last come out gloriously with the Seniori¢ — 
“ plug” whiskers and “sheepskin.” Meanwhile, we would remark that. the 7 
Yate Lirenary Mepai is open to all classes: and those of you who write and | 
take it will show yourselves to be worthy of companionship with those literary 
giants, who have received it from all antiquity. Perhaps you may even get up 
to the Teneriffean peak of an editorship yourselves, and have the privilege of 
paying for a medal.out of your own breeches pockets. 

If you do, we hope that all artists and necromancers, all players upon wind | 
or stringed instruments, may be as polite to you as the agent of the Continen- 7 
tals was to us. Their singing was delightful. In many respects it surpassed ~ 
any that we ever heard. Their strains did not linger upon the outward ear and 
charm the hearer with mere indolent enjoyment, but went right tothe soul and 
made it strong for deeds of patriotism and duty. This is music’s noblest fune- 
tion. 

In New York also, we found the Editorial office to be an ‘‘ open Sesame” to 
Barnum’s Museum. On the strength of our connection with the Lit. we saw 
the great whale, preparatory to its being skinned and pickled, the skunks, lions, 
and sea calves, Mount Vesuvius and the Happy Family, the whistle made out | 
of a pig’s tail, and the unhappy man who had reduced himself to a “living - 
skeleton” by trying to count the votes of the ladies for Fremont. 

Therefore, by all means strive to be Editors, and, while you are waiting, get 
some one of your class, of strong physical organization, who has the best inte- 
rests of Maga at heart, to inflict severe corporal. chastisement. upon “ the Cor- 
poral,” and so raise a sympathy which will run the subscription list up to 
50,000 eopies. 








